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The National Defmse Education Act meaning and pracfical appHpfion of tli^ 
of 1958 gave a much needed stimulus to methodologr and the new electsonic gad- 
the study of foreign languages in the gets diat so quicWy caught the we of 
United States. The Act cnlled attendon the public and the profession. Muck has 
emphatically to the desirahiliiy of new been written and much fflpre h^ been 
methodol(^(y Iw ref udng to support Bnan- said indicating conaderable misunder- 
dally ie traditional methods that were standing about die numerous factors in- 
widely in use up to that time. The Act volved in the several a^ts of the Mdio- 
dso gave additional impetus to a move- lingual method. Ei^rience has .shown 
ment already underway in the public diat few teachers fuhy understand eithet 
schools of this country. The gfovring in- the method or the labomtory. 
terest in foreign languages as a means of There is one asp^t, particularly diat 
omimunication had begun to snpwball seldom seems to he taken into accoimt. 
across the nation. Foreign Language pro- 'there is much m^erimentation with, 
grams had ^rung Up over night in ele- study of, research and writing about *e ’ 
mentary schools^ enrollments had begun variables in foreign lan^age teaching, 
to grow noticeably in high schools and Unfortunately, these variables do not c^n 
colleges. The need for lang^ as a prac- escape from the limitations imposed by 
deal means of communication under- traditional methodolow. Numerous as* 
scored by world twlitical tensions pects of prevalent meuiodolci^ have hpsn 

serious questions about prevailing mediod- tested through experimentation in differ- 
ology. ent ways and urider many dififerent dr- 

Th,e old, traditional methods have been cumstances. 'JThe difficulty is te there 
tried and generally found wanting, for has^^h^ no absolute or practical standard 
die end product had not been a practicsl set _up by means wmch^real acccan- 
commana of modem foreign language, mishment or lack of iteoulu be measured 
Vi^en mediodology' was being question®! The buriness world has a mmer rigid 
most serfoudy m this country World War standard for the measuremmt of accom- 
II injected a new tool into education. The plishment. Tie bu^esc that does not 
deveWment of electronics in the field of produce goods in su^ quantity and qu^- 
commuiii®»dons and particularly in the ity as to satisfy its customers is short-uv^. 
field of higi? fidelity recording automatic- A business must not oidy^ obtain but also 
ally suggested scane pi)ssible and desirable increase the number of its customers so 
changes in modern language teaching. As as te produce a profit^ arid th^by con- 
a result tiiere vuas a return, in many quar- tinue to exist and justify its ewstence. In 

ters^ to the audio-Ungnal niehod or what the public tebopl fystems pf^this ^wintry 

was previously known as the autal-oraF a language teach^ on the hi^ scnooi or 
method. This method was understood to college level is seldom if wer le^uiredjo 
mean j»«d ssciued to imply die use of the justify his ^stence and his busing He 
foreign language in the classroom and the can stend bwore a clas^ day amir itoy, 
exdusioh of me mother tongue as much sounding pompous vdfh incomprehensiWe 
as possible. It also implied considerably elucidations and elahorations upem the 
lar^r amounts of oral drill ancl practice theory of language, its grammar, its history 
wim die foreigpn language. However there and anything else «ho«t the language and 
was much confusion concerning die never be questioned with reference to nis 
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accompli^ment fii other words, language 
teachers have not been requited to pto= 

It 3^ i&ViCtV 




The jusOfieation for this paper h« m 
the fact diat it can present for considep?- 
tion the sesults obtained frcnn 1) a situa- 
tion in which tochers of foreign lan- 
guage were required to operate in accord- 
an«» with the buaness world’s standar<h» 
and 2) esperience as a state consultant. 

During World War II the armed ser- 
vices were bioughi: “P 
mediate need for personnel quahned in 
the practical use of foreign Ian wages. In 
order to meet die need which the public 
schools had faU^ to fill ipedal languaw 
(XHirses were organized at a number cx 
centers.* These intenave courses attempted 
to impart a command of a fomw lan- 
guage in a few short weeks. Dialogues 
were written for the purpose of prMenting 
the kind of question and answer communi- 
cadon which might he needed in otct- 
gency atuations in the war theatte. Lmgu- 
ists analyzed the lanwages into wt- 
tenn& which were dien used in the ma- 
Ic^es. “Native informants*’ or native 
sp^kers of the languages drilled the pat- 
terns for the purpose of mmorizafion, at 
die same time giving the ^dents an 
aomrate pronunedadon, intonation, and in- 
flection. ■ , A 

The forcing description of 
Specialist Training Prograni CASTP) 
is hi^ly unjust in ils hreyity but 
serves to hi^U^t die sali^t .character- 
istici These courses were hijailv success- 



ployed for lack of die t^ulsite linguists 
and native speakers of die language. Fur- 
thermore, die expense involved in the em- 
ployment of “native informant*’ was far 
beyond the modest means of school bud- 
gets. The solution, however, was develop- 
ing rapidly at die same time in the burg- 
eoning electronics industry. The several 
types of recording ii^truments now so 
much in use were Just be^ning to teke 
form and they eventually caune to teke 
die place *of the native informant. Before 
this could actually develop, however, nc^ 
tions about the nature of language and 
its implication for foreim language teach- 
ing had to be revamped. - , 

A new analysis of die^ nature of lau- 
guag^ of teaching materials and techni- 
ques, took place, mainly in those centers 
where intensive courses in foreiw lan- 
guages were being offered. The effect of 
the application of the standards of the 
buaness world may also he s^n. 

These stendards were unwittingly 
hrou^t to bear upon the intensive cour- 




ful insciar as diw accompHshed dieir in- 
tonded purpose. They did not teach lan- 
as customarily considered, but iur- 
nidied die student widi a dimly compre- 
hended tool forjpurposes of emergwey 
emnmunication. The system produced far 
better results in die time spent dian those 

Ji 1 CmrAiiyn 
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versities became exdted momentenly wr 
the “magic result^’’ produced by die mTW* 
Unfortunately, f?i(^ found tnat some of 
the techniques toiild not be widdy em- 



Mistissippi 

College. Fourteen years eff experience widi 
these courses and language lawmtory 
equipment produced some unantictipatM 
results. During ten of diose ^ am me 
writer was direedy invol* ’d in botn die 
teadbing and adinlnistrat of die cemt- 
ses. The students consisted of adults be- 
tween the ages of seventeen and sevente 
who came from the other American repub- 
lics, Spain and Portugal and from num- 
erous other countries, particularly the 
hfiddle East. The courses were requii^ 
to be one-hundred percent self-iraancing 
out of the fees of the students who c^e 
paying dieir own way. Students who had 
a scholarship or were otherwise financed 
by governmental agencies were t^e. ^n- 
der these circumstances die intenave Eng- 
lish coumes were faced with the choice 
of tn^ucing the goods as in the buaness 
world or of ceasing to operate for lack of 
customers (students). As it tum^ out 
these murses have developed a solid and 
substantial international reputation. 

They are of ten weeks duration, involv- 
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!ng a minimuiii ot ax houi^ pet day and 
Bve days each week. The total of three 
hundred hours per course multiplied hy 
four and a half courses per year over a 
period of fourteen years adds up to con- 
aderahle experience. i\n eKperiment could 
be tried in one course, modified and tried 
again in a second, other changes made in 
a third and a fourth, all within one calen^ 
dar year. Mathematically this was die 
equivalent of approximately thirteen and 
one half academic years of college work in 
a foreig^i language widiin one calendar 
year. ; ' 

The natural effect of the intensive 
course is to magnify each of the elements 
which appears on a much smaller scale 
during the traditional type dP class hour 
in the public schools, colleges and univer- 
siries. Traditionaily one class hour is^de- 
voted to pronunciation, grammar, reading, 
tiandation and writing, whereas each of 
these activities is mamifi^ and treated 
separately in its own class in die intensive 
oDurses. An hour is spent on narration 
and vocabulary, another hour on pionun- 
ciaticMi, a third on syntax or structure and 
a fourdi on conversation and customs and 
culture of the people whose language is 
being studied. The rmnainder of the time 
each day is spent in related activity and 
on drill in die laboratory. 

At first the courses in Englidi as a for- 
eign language consisted of a number of 
die traditional type of classes stacked, one 
on another during the day much like a 
layer cake. As a result there was con- 
siaerable duplication and overlapping and 
no teacher could make a satidPactory dis- 
tincrion between his class and those which 
preceded or followed. About this time, it 
was realized that the results were no more 
saridactory than had hmi obtained from 
the traditional type of instruction. At the 
time it was realized, as mentioned previ- 
ously, that it was necessary to produce 
Ae goods or the intensiye courses would 
not kmg conrinue to exist. This was the 
goad whidh stimulated ihe staff to under- 
take some serious thinking about the na- 
ture of language, ite implications for 
metho^logy, and teaching materials as 
well as the organization- of classes. Fur- 



thermore, it had become obviaa$mat^«^i 
group of students must he classified intC' 
sections of homogeneous knowledge or 
&)mmand of the language. But a clasrifica- 
rion examinarion could not he piqwred 
until the teaching materials had been 
completed. In order to clasafy stodente 
into sections on the Basis of their know!- 
^ge of the language it was necessaty to 
knoiv what they would he expected to 
learn and where diey would he expsj^ 
to start in a continuous cumculum. The 
foregoing elem?mt" of t^ching and quss* 
tions concerning procedure resulted in con- 
sidetabie confuaon until it was dedded 
to investigate the nature of language to 
determine whetiiet it might throw some 
light en Ae learning ptocess. ^ 
hi thinking about iangua^ certmn well 
known data were recalled. Firsi, is 
Ae fact Aat children go to school the 
first day in kindergarten or |he first grade 
wiAout having read a hook nor having 
studied grammar. Second, Ae large nu^ 
ter of iSiterate people around Ae world 
also talk and understand each oAer wiA- 
out Afficulty yet likewise have not read 
a book nor possess any knowledge uf any 

g ammar. Thirdly, in his long history 
rth tecorded and iinrecordedi man talked 
for Aousands of years wiAout ^specyng 
Ae possibility of writing or leading. His- 
torically meaMng, writing is a recent in- 
vention, having a history of net more 
than thirty to fifty centuries, and fewer 
Aan half of Ae Lnguages knoi vn ^y 
are written. There is no language, how- 
ever, Aat is not spoken. These conader- 
ations led to Ae condurion Aat Writing, 
or the written word, is not language and 
Aat, basically, language conasts of speech. 
Writing is a poor graphic representation 
of Ae sounds which male up speech. Yet, 
somehow or oAer, almost streryone, in* 
duAng teachers of language, has Aou^t 
of it as Ae written form. 

Our educatiema! syaem has taught us 
to learn eveivAing Arough Ae eye ^md 
out of a book with Ae occaaonal asaa- 
ance of Ae hand. Because of Ais we have 
come to think of all learning £S being a 
proce^ of reading about Ae subj«rt and 
getting infonnation about it from Ac 
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written word. Thus we leam our history, 
economics, gec^phy, chemistry, generp 
science, and all the rest of the comnwmy 
tau|^t subject matter in out schools Con- 
sequenriy, when it came to teaching or 
learning languages, the same procedures 
were automatically and unriiinkingly ^ 
plied again. No thought was ^ven to the 
nature of language or to me manner m 
which it is used. , j 

Basically, language must he treated and 
used as a sUll^ It has already been seen 
that this sbiU conasts of the use of sound 
or acoustic ^bols for the pu^w of 
conveying meaning and that writing a 
poor representation of those sounds. This 
leads to the corollary ihat, at least the 
inirial stages, meaning must he obtained 
ftoin the sounds of the language. Sounds 
(speech) came first, followed much later 
hy writing, which in turn is interpreted 
hy reading. ITie reading must interpret 
the writing in terms of the sounds repre- 
sented from which meaning may ob- 
tained. Reading is much like playing a 
musical instrument: the graphic symbols 
(notes or letters) must he interpreted by 
the appropriate sounds (by the piano 
strings or vocal chords) in order^to pro- 
duce meaning. This, however, implies mat; 
there must he developed some skill either 
in playing the piano keyboard or in pro- 
ducing sounds with the vocal organs. In 
both cases considerable practice is re- 
quired to develop the necessary aiUomattc 
habits. These must he dewsloped fully m 
order to formulate the proper sounds m 
the correct sequence to produce mearaim. 
Like Ae secretary lemming to tjqie, the 
development of the ability to play a musi- 
cal instrument or to speak a language re- 
quires endless hours m practice and dnll. 

The foregoing reduction of linguistic ac* 
compliriiment to simple skills is oisly ap- 
parent. There is no intention to elimin- 
ate the role of the mind and inteIhgeRee. 
The intention Is to point up the fact that 
there must he a definite mastery of pr- 
tain basic skills even in language More 
the mind can hope to make use of fen- 
guags or to become creative in it. This 
may he seen more clearly through an 
analogy with mathematics. 



It is doubtful tiiat the theory- of num- 
bers or equations is taught to he^.ners 
in mathematics (arithmetic) in the^tiist 

S ats o? thfi* dient^ntaty se. iooi* *nstead 
ginnets aie taught nuinbets 
lowed by addition, subtraction, multiphca- 
tion, and division in this c rder. After hav- 
ing had enough practice or drill with uiese 
basic mathematical ridUs they are applied 
to ample arithmetic prol 

S ess throu^ the grades the same Imac 
are applied to Increaangly more 
difficult problems, thus providing sEfficifmt 
drill and practice to insure mastery. At 
the same time there are develop^ inagiite 
into Ae application of these skills which 
through years of practice ate reduced to 
physioloacal habits of an automatic na- 
ture. After this automatidty of sltill or 
habit has been thoroughly establiaied the 
mind Is fteed for the activities of problem 
solving or creative work in math«natic^ 
The mini however, cannot he unfettered 
and apply itself freely to problem somng 
or creativity as long as it is requited to 
focus its attention on the baric funda- 
mental skills or Operations of arithmetic. 
On the other hani having mastered me 
skills and reduced them to automatic habit 
and having had some experience with me 
use and applications of mathematics the 
nund is ready to apply itself and the skills 
to a study of tiie tlieoiy of, and perhaps 
creative work in, mathematics. 

The baric skills of mathematics have 
their counterpart in language. Comparable 
to adding, subtracting, multiplying and 
ividing in arithmetic we find hearing 
sounds correctly, associating them with 
their meaning, interpreting the meaning, 
and formulating the sounds. As in mathe- 
matics, these baric sldlls in jqpeech mu^ be 
reduce to automatic habit. When these 
habits have been properly estahliriied 
through practice or drill, mastery in the 
form of fiuency in speech has been ac- 
quired. The mind sf freed ftom tiie plod- 
ding drudgery of grammatical analysis, 
conjugations, word order and vocabulary. 
Having established this automatidty of 
basic physiological habit or sldll the mind 
is ready to apply itself aiid the sldlls to 
theory of, or creadva activity in, the 
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language. 

Having arrived at the foregoing coii- 
clusions,, namely that language is hask- 
ally sound and that mastery of the sound 
system involves a mastery of skills, the 
implications for learning a language ap- 
pear to stand out rather clearly. The rs- 
^nsiblli^ of the teacher lies In presenl^ 
ing to ihe student (he sounds of the for- 
eign language in such manner as to en- 
able him to leam to hear them conrectly 
in association with their meaning and to 
Icsam to say them correctly in the proper 
order so as to convey the meaning he nas 
in his own mind. Obviously, this is the 
SKilI referred to above and can be mastered 
only through long practice. It cannot be 
accomplished by being talked about by 
me teacher, nor can if; be taught. It must 
be mastered by the student through end- 
le» drill wf th undivided attention and 
with the g v«idance and tutelage of a good 
teacher. 

^.The first attempts to design a program 
th.at would cover (he above requirements 
in an intensive course resulted in a me- 
chanical suMivision of traditional class- 
r^oom activities. In other words, it seemed 
logical to teach vocabulary during the first 
hour of the day followed by work or 
pronunciation of exactly the same vocabu- 
lary during the second hour. Drill on 
grammatical patterns Cwithout rules) was 
the bill of fare for the third hour while 
conversatiem involving the same materials 
a fourth time, and me customs and eul- 
tum die people whose language was 
being studied were the subject matter for 
Ae fourth and fifth hours rei^ctively. 
The improvement resulting from ^is or- 
ganization of teaching and studying was 
remarkable in comparison with results ob- 
tained in other experimentation. But the 
outcomes were ^11 far fifom satisfactory 
under Ae budness world's inexorable 
compuldon to produce (he goods. Swne- 
thing was still lacking, indicating a need 
for further research and study. Certain 
events or incidents had occurred which, 
in combination with condderable discus- 
don among faculty members in addition 
to further studies all pointed to the posd- 
bility of an oral approach to the teach- 



ing and learning of foreign languages. At 
^Is point tiie concludon that language 
is basically sound began to assume mrger 
proportions and greater dgnificance. At 
the same time the results of certain other 
exTCriments became available. 

Those e^riments involved the use of 
manuals simultaneously witii recordings. 
The theory was that correct pronunciation 
could be acquired by listening to a rec- 
or^ng while reading the same words in 
print. The voice in the would 

be that of a native and the tempo would 
he slow enough to enable the student 
easily to follow in tiie manual. The ex- 
periments testing this theory proved once 
more that human beings in general can do 
but one thing at a time. In other words, 
(he student of the foreign language would 
either listen to the n^ording or read (he 
manual. Since most languages presented 
in tiie manuals were written in an alpha- 
bet that is almost identical with the one 
used by tiie mother tongue the student 
was lulled into the belief that it was 
easier to read the foreign language tiian 
to hear it. Consequently, he read the man- 
ual and ignored the recording. There was 
no improvement in pronunciation. 

It was decided, therefore, to apply 
something more akin to an oral approach 
and to present as much of (he language 
as possible without recourse to written 
materials. 

The results again showed improvement 
hut were still not satisfactory from tiie 
point of view of the aims and objectives. 
It was imperative that our students ac- 
tually master at least the spoken language, 
if not more, as rapidly as possible. 

By this time sufficient electronic equip- 
ment had become available to make it 
possible to set up a language laboratorv* 
Consequently, it was decided to take the 
plunge and go over to a one hundred 
percent oral method. By this time rudi- 
mentary materials more or less suitable 
for the audio-lingual method had been 
developed by the faculty. As it turned 
out subsequently, these materials needed 
only to be eiq>anded and put into suitable 
fomi to make tiiem satisfactory. Further- 
more, both a classification examination and 
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a pxoBdency examination liad been de- 
veted to the point that their results 

could be used eji^riinentally. All of Aese 
factors^ in addidon to the ever ctowinc 
strength of conviction that the audio-ling' 
wal meu»od is the solution to the problem 
of foreign language teachings gave suffi- 
cient encouragement to adopt a com- 
pletely oral method, 
m organization for the oral method 

the same materials 
with the same class schedule. The diffm- 
ence lay in fhc complete cscksiGn of writ- 
ten inat^nsls* Alsci^^ there wcw dddej two 
or three hours daily of drill in the labor- 
aftOT using exactly the same materials as 
had been presented by the teachers in the 
classes. Thus, in place of the "native in- 
formant the laboratory became the n^rill 
master. Tine teacher's manual containing 
the materials to he presented in class also 
ptoyided the script for the recordings with 
which the students were drilled in the 
laboratory. Obviously, the teacher’s man u a l 
and recording script had to be specially 
pr^ared for tiiis dual purpose. 

A ten-week or three-hundred-hour trial 
of the new materials, techniques and pro- 
cedures produced results far Beyond our 
<*'^6x|>cctations or dreams.^ 

The great improvement and results over 
all previous trials seemed to indicate 
rather clearly ffiat the materials, methods 
a^ organization were on the right track. 
There were still many questions to Be 
answered, however, ana only repeated ex- 
perimentation could bring out the ncN^s* 
^ry information. It still remained to be 
determined how, long a strictly audio- 
lingua} method should be continued be- 
fore teach^ students to read the foreign 
Tnere were also the questions 
of whether to teach spelling, when to 
teach wmting, and finally what should he 
done about grammar. Widi ten-week 
couises lepeating themselves more the - 
four tunes a year it did not take long to 
begin obtaining information leading to 
answers to these questions. 

It had already been learned from pre* 
e^riments in teaching both Eng- 
Jiai and Smm'sh that two weeks ^ oral 
instruction before introducing written ma- 



temls was insufficient by far. Bour weeks 
and rijt w^ks had been tried iwtb equally 
disappoin^g results. At this point It was 
reahzed that many of the foreign lan- 
guage tought in the United States are 
TWitten with an alpbaliet that varies only 
slightly from the one in whicli foe mother 
tongue (English) is written. Hence, upon 
wing faced with a forcagn Isziguage writ- 
ten wth much the smne characters, the 
itnglish yaking student would he neither 
normal nor natural if he did not attempt 
to pxoitounce die foreign language wiSi 
the old fa^Iiar and well established 
tounds of the mother tongue.^ The stu- 
dent would thus acquire a mispronuncia- 
tion that successfully disguises toe foreign 
language to both himself and toe native 
speaker, lo say toe least, it violat^ the 
pnnciple of teaching one thing at a time. 
After studying this problem and wito 
tome experimentation it was concluded 
that toe solution lay in toe estahBtoment 
of automatic physiolo^'cal ^>eech habits 
before printing toe student wito toe 
written language. Subsequent experi- 
mentation in which the strictly oral period 
was g^itually lengthened Ixom course to 
course substantiated this belief. Insofar 
as the experimentation has been carried 
out. It has been determined that toree- 
huncired hours of oral instn^stion is toe 
minimum that should he required of he- 
^ers More using written materials. 
Inis IS the conclusion reached wito x^er- 
ence to toe teadiing of English as a for- 
eign language and wito many students it 
was found toat toree-hundred hours is 
insufficient The student learns 
oral work to repeat English or Spanito 
patterns, phrases or sentences wito a good 
pronunciation. Chi seeing toe same ma- 
tenala m writing, however, toe student 
inv^ably goes Mck to toe sounds of his 
motoCT tongue in pronouncing what he 
se^. Since, in language, meaning is ob- 
tained from toe sounds, it folltws tofit 
incorrect pronundation is either mislead- 
ing or conveys no meaning at all. Conse- 
toe goal now Mtomes one of 
^abhshing automatic physiological speedi 
habits. After toe student has developed 
toe necessaxy automatidty of haMts or 
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sIoUs for spedlung ibe languaett, ieadmg> oratory may be arranged to suit ibe $tu- 
^Iling and writing come atong ladier dentes convenience. It nas also beea found 
easily and quicHy, as eiqperiments diowed. fbat a student should not go to the lab* 
Virile die above experimentation was oratory to work with a given selecdon of 
being omtied on with ]^glish as a foreign materials until he has b^ introduced to 
language, similar experiments in regular die entire unit In class. Hiis is covered 
©'’'liege Spmiish tveic being carded carefully in die step-by-step instruedons 

out. jintOrinadon obtained in the English included in the above mentioned Teach’ 
courses was immediately applied to the er*s Manual. 

teaciiting of Sj^nidt and vice versa. As a Expenmentadon also indicates that in- 
consequence, two sets of materials have struedon in reading should be accom* 
been pitied and are in use. One set is panied by lessons in spelhng. The filing 
for teaching jl^ghdi through intenrive not only facilitates reading and the com* 
counes and is equally useful in regular prehension of the written material but 
schcMd and oiUege classes. The other set also facilitates learning to write at a still 
consists of materials develo]^ ori£h3^% l^ter date. 

for teaching Spanidi in the secondary Some secondary corollaries or conclus- 
school and in cculege. There is a set of re^ ions have also appeared. For example^ it 
coidings to accompany each set of teaching has besn shown once more that a student 
nmterials including full insduedons in die should be taught one thing at a dme and 
Teacher*s Mantm^ explaining their use he should be given an emportunity to 
both in dass and in the labomtory. master each element or skiU before being 

By way of summa^ it may be pointed con&onted with a new one. In ori 
out that mcperimentai evidence substanti- words, the beginnmg student diould he 
ates the conviction that the manipulation given an opportunity to acquire fluency 
of speech sounds requires the establish* in speaking tefore he undmr^akes the com- 
ment of basic i^ls or physiological hab* plicated process of reading, and this skill 
its. As in typing, playing tne piano or the in turn mould be mast^fil before he un- 
organ while directing the dhoir, as in dertakes writing. Furdieimote, it has been 
chiving an automobile and talking with a foimd possible, nay ;^ven ea^, to apply 
passenger, or In diort, as in spc»mng die another principle of good teaching. Inis 
mother tongue, nothing short of habit will is to toke advantage of what the student 
suffice. The mind cannot opemte on or ah^dy knows and lead him horn this 
throu^ language until die basic skills point step-by-step into die unknown for* 
have been mastered and nodiing can be dgn language. It is posrible to prepare an 
written G? read until diere exists me ability entire introductory unit or chapter of 
to speak die language. Having once ac* teaching materials in Spanish that the 
quired this ability all odier aspects of Ian* student can understand and diat will rni- 



show that in all piohability there should translation or the use of props of an^ kind, 
be a minimum of apptoxunately three- As a matter of fact, the preparation of 
hundred hours oral work (two years in reaching materials for the audio-lingual 
high school, three in college of tradition- method and the langua^ laboratory is a 
ally org^iis^ dasses^lf before the student bmnd new fidd that nas hardly been 
is permitted to see the written language, touched. Tlie techniques and prindples 
This oral work indud^ pmctic^ or <^l involved are not commonly known and 
hours in the laboratory on die baris of more often are inisintaepretra. Tm boolus 
apptoximatdy two hours for every cme and the audio-lingual mediod are mutually 
hour in dass. Here again experimentation exclusive, yet most of the teaching ma- 
has shown that a derirable arrangement terials prepared today for use in the lan- 
calls for ditee hours in edass and four to guage lalmratory prove to be litde else 
rix in tbe laboratoiy each week. The lab- man a transfer the text book to nrag* 
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nedc tape or discs. These materials were 
not prepared for this manner of use or 
treatment and are hig^ily unsatisfactory. 

The pui^se of some of die equipment 
or fiEjnishmgs supplied m the langua^ 
laboratory also seems to have been mis* 
interpreted. The study of a foreign lan- 
guage does not require that the student 
have at his di^sm a gilded enclosure. 
Nevertheless, this is pretty much the hind 
of thing that is being manufactured com- 
mercialw and sold at an unduly high cost 
under the label of a student booth. What 
is actually needed is a means of isolating 
each student from all others in the room. 
The Zinguisric adult, as distinguished from 
the child twelve yearn of age or younger, 
has acquired inhibitions and is afraid^ to 
attmpt the strange sounds of a foreign 
language if he thinks that anyone may 
hear or see him make a mistake. Further- 
more, he is more apt to make a mistake 
because his ^ech organs have become 
fixed in die habits and patterns of the 
mother tongue. He does not hear the 
strange sounds of the foreign language so 
easily now and it is more difficult to say 
diem. The older he becomes the more 
difficult these things become rbr him and 
the more practice is leouired to overcome 
Ins mother tongue haoits. Furthermom, 
our educational system ha<^ taught him to 
learn nearly everydiing out of a hook and 
through die eye, but me eye can no more 
piKceive sounds than the ear can read. 
Through education and habit the student 
wants to learn out of a book and in most 
cases must be educated to the process of 
learning through the ear. All the fore- 
going leads to me obvious omclusion that 
the only purpose of die student booth is 
to Isolate him completely firom all other 
students in die room. He must not be 
able to hear or see any other student, or 
parts of other students, and he diould he 
comfortable in d<e knowledge that he in 
turn will not he seen or heard. 

If these conditions axe met in the stu- 
dent hoodi, the studentfs fear of the lan- 
guage will be eliminated. And if the lab- 
oratoiy serves its baric purpose, he will be 



able to realize his long cherished dream of 
learning to speak a language. He will feel 
firee to practice and driU as much as neces- 
sary, and if he takes no more than one 
year of die language he will have ac- 
quired at least an elementary fluoic^ with 
all the satisfaction that goes With it. If 
he pursues the .study of me language for 
dime years- m nigh school, or iongcx in 
the elementary and secondaiy school^ he 
will arrive at an insritution of higher edu- 
cation worthy of the name of college stu- 
dent in his foreign language. 

A final conclusicn derived from the ex- 
perimentation is that the language labora- 
tory serves only one purpose. That purpose 
is to take the place of me "native inform- 
ant" used during the war the armed 
services language schools. The aim is to 
proidde sufficient drill, practice and mpeti- 
tion so diat die student may develop and 
fix the necessaiy automatic speedi habits. 
This is not memorization any more than 
is driving a car by a^rson of many long 
y^ars of experience. Uke walking, *^ow* 
in}^^ the multiplication tables, or swim- 
ming, talking is a complex set of habits 
and it is a well estahlimed fact that the 
way to develtm habits or skills is through 
long hours or practice. For this purpose 
the language laDomtory becomes the peer- 
less dnll master. This is the basis purpose 
of the electronic equipment which is made 
available to the student in the room called 
the language labomtory. 
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